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From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
HORATIO GATES. 
(Concluded.) 

If Cornwallis was encompassed with in- 
superable obstacles to retreat when his situa- 
tion became desperate, and all sources of 
new supply of provision were exhausted; 
if he was surrounded by enemies more nu- 
merous than his own troops, such likewise 
were the circumstances of Burgoyne, and 
which ensured the assailants a victory in 
both cases. In Burgoyne’s case these ob- 
stacles to retreat were partly forest and 
morass, but chiefly consisted in the caution 
and Jabour of Schuyler and Gates. The 
mounds which enclosed Cornwallis consist- 
ed entirely of a formidable fleet of a foreign 
power, and the greater part of his assailants 
were foreign auxiliaries. Gates completed 
the destruction of his adversary, already half 
executed by his own folly, and by the skill 
and diligence of Gates’s predecessors; but 
that plan by which Cornwallis was plunged 
into a desperate situation, was wholly digest- 
ed by the wisdom of Washington. Conwal- 
lis’s surrender was the signal for peace, 
which every one recognised as soon as it 
was displayed; but the event at Saratoga, as 
to its influence on the event of the war, 
might be a topic of endless dispute. 

A second mysterious and delicate trans- 
action of this war, was the conduct of the 
officers at the close of it. They demanded 
payment of their wages in arrear, but this 
being quite impossible, they threatened that 
vengeance which their military uamion had 
put in their power. Thus the thoughtful ob- 
server, who foresaw in this revolution no- 
thing but the usual course, from a well re- 
gulated government to a military usurpation, 
imagined the next step in such a progress 
was already at hand. He overlooked, how- 
ever, the character of the great leader, who 
added to the perseverance of Cromwell and 
the magnanimity of Cesar the integrity of 
the wisest and best of men. 
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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeER. 
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The secret history of this conepiracy [ 


would be very curious, and either the ene- 
mies or friends of Gates would find some- 
thing of importance to his character. Yet 
nice and arduous indeed would be the task 
of exhibiting that something to the public. 
The author must be silent on this subject, 
from a sense of justice, which will not suf 
fer him to act upon his own imperfect know- 
ledge, in acase where any decision must be 
of the utmost consequence to the fame of 
a great man dead.* 

When the revolution was completed Gates 
retired to his plantation in Virginia. We are 
unacquainted with the particulars of his do- 


mestic economy; but have reason to infer | 


that it was eminently mild and liberal, since 
seven years aftewards, when he took up his 
final residence in New York, he gave free- 
dom to his slaves. Instead of turning these 
miserable wretches to the highest profit, he 
made provision for the old and infirm, while 
several of them testified their attachment to 


him by remaining in his family. In the char- | 


acteristic virtue of planters, hospitality, 


Gates had no competitor, and his reputation | 


. 4 , 4 | — 
I have often been surprised to observe that in || 5. man of ambition, so far unfortunate, that 


an age where the facilities of writing and publish- 


ing are so great, there should be so few books of 


the most valuable kind. The memoirs of great men, 
written by themselves. In times of revolution the 
number of such men multiply, and in other cases 
they write and publish by thousands; but in our re- 
volution where can such a performance be found? 


letters of all official characters would be valuable 
beyond estimation. These, indeed, will become 
of popular value in time, and immense collections 


of letters will be rescued from the bottoms of moul- | 


may well be supposed to put that virtue toa 
hard test. He purchased, in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, a spacious house, with 
valuable ground, for the life of himself and 
his wife, and here, with few exceptions, he 
remained for the rest of his life. 

No wonder that the military leaders in the 
revolution should aspire to the enjoyment of 
its civil honours afterwards. The war was 
too short to create a race of mere soldiers. 
The merchants and lawyers who entered the 
army became merchants and lawyers again, 
and had lost none of their primative qualifi- 
cations for administering the civil govern- 
ment. Gates, however, was a singular ex- 
| ample among the officers of high rank. His 
| original profession was a soldier, and dis- 
| abled him from acquiring the capacity suit- 
,able to the mere magistrate and senator. 
_ During twenty-three years he was only for 
a short time in a public body. In the year 
1800 he was elected to the New York legis- 
lature in consequence of a critical balance of 
the parties in that state, and withdrew again 
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Excepting slight and contemptible specimens of | 
| self-written memoirs, I recollect none. The letters | 
of Washington are precious relics indeed, and the 
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dy trunks, and make their journey to public libra-| 


ries. Even manuscript memoirs of that period must 
start into life in the course of centuries; but in the 
meantime what havoc will be made among them by 
the policy, carelessness, or ignorance of families! 
Thirty years have not been sufficient to give this 
value to the records of the revolution, and the hand 
of Time is brushing fast into oblivion the only do- 
cuments connected with the -2volution which are 
of most value. The only genuine testimonies to the 
truth of events. 





| latter, 


into private life as soon as the purpose for 
which he was elected was gained. 
Gates was a zealous partizan; but he was, 


his party was a minor part of the nation, and 
consequently excluded from office and emo- 
lument. When the national government was 
formed, a grand schism took place, known 
by the names of federalists and anti-feder- 
alists. The French revolution, added new 
bitterness and new topics of dissention to 
this division. The former outnumbering the 
administered the government for 
several years, and hence Gates enjoyed less 
general consideration than his former rank 
and services certainly entitled him to claim. 
With a very large part of the people his 
former services and merits were no atone- 
ment for his present political offences. And, 
seeing all things through the eyes of faction, 
his political creed was as derogatory to his 
understanding as to his morals. This is not 
a time or place to draw a minute portrait of 
his character. We can only say, in general, 
that he had a handsome person, tending to 
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eorpulence in the middle of life; remarkably 
courteous to all; and carrying good humour 
sometimes beyond the nice limit of dignity. 
He is said to have received a classical educa- 
tion, and not to have entirely neglected that 
advantage in after life. To science, litera- 
ture, or erudition, however, he made no pre- 
tentions; but gave indisputable marks of a 
Aocial, amiable and benevolent disposition. 
tte ha@®two wives, the last of whom, who 
still survives him, he brought from Vir- 
ginia. She has been much admired for her 
manners and conversation. He died without 
posterity at his customary abode near New 
York, on the tenth of April 1806, after hav- 
ing counted a long series of seventy-eight 
years.* 
—»_ oe 
LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKL 
Continued. 

Having returned towards my chamber, I 
called Boleslas, who assisted me in re-enter- 
ing through the window. I then informed 
my faithful servant, of the unexpeeted acci- 
dent that had put an end to my wanderings, 
and redoubled my inquietude. 

How could 1 penetrate into this tower? 
How could we procure arms? By what 
means were we to deliver Lodoiska from 
captivity? How could we carry her off under 
the eye of Dourlinski, in the midst of his 
people, and from a fortified castle! and sup- 
posing that so many obstacles were not un- 
surmountable, could I attempt such a diffi- 
cult enterprise during the short delay pre- 
scribed by Titsikan! 

Did not the Tartar enjoin me to stay with 
Dourlinski three days, but not to remain 
longer than eight? 

Would it not be to expose ourselves to the 
‘attacks of the enemy, to leave this castle 
before the third, or after the expiration of 
the eighth day? Should I release my dear 
1 .odoiska from a prison, on purpose to deliver 
her into the hands of robbers, to be forever 
separated from her by slavery or by death? 
This would be a horrible idea! 

But wherefore was she confined in such 
‘a frightful prison? The letter which she had 
promised wouid doubtless instruct me: it 


* Respect for the reader obliges the writer of the 
above performance to mention as an apology for 
some of its defects, that the greater.part was written 
awhen s.ciness disabled him from consulting books 








| ed towards his confidant and surveyed me 
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was therefore necessary to procure paper, 
pen and ink. I according charged Boleslas 
with this employment, and began to prepare 
myself for acting the delicate part of an 
emissary of Pulaski in the presence of 
Dourlinski. 

It was broad daylight when they came to 
set us at liberty, and inform us, that Dour- 
linski was at leisure, and wished to see us.— 
We accordingly presented ourselves before 
him with great confidence; and we were 
introduced to a man of about sixty years of 
age, whose reception was blunt, and whose 
manners were repulsive. He demanded who 
we were. My brother and myself, replied 
I, belong to count Pulaski. My master has 
entrusted me with a secret commission to 
you. My brother accompanies me on an- 
other account. Before I explain, I must be 
in private, for 1 am charged not to speak but 
to you alone. 

It is very well, replies Dourlinski: your 
brother may retire, and you also, addressing 
himself to his servants, begone! As to him 
here (pointing to a person who was his con- 
fident) he must remain, and you may speak 
any thing before him. 

Pulaski has sent me—I see very well that 
he has sent you, says the palatine, interrupt- 
ing me—to demand of you—What!—news 
of his daughter—News of his daughter! 
Did Pulaski say so?—Yes, my lord said that 
his daughter was here.—I perceived that 
Dourlinski instantly grew pale; he then look- 





for some time in silence. 

You astonish me, rejoins he at length.— 
In confiding a secret of this importance to 
you, it necessarily follows that your master 
must have been very imprudent. 

No more than you, my lord, for have not 





you also a confidant? Grandees would be 
much to be pitied if they could not rely upon 
any oftheir domestics. Pulaski has charged 
me to inform you, that Lovzinski has already 
searched through a great part of Poland, 
and that he will undoubtedly visit these can- 
tons. 

If he dares to come here, replies he with 
great vivacity, I will provide a lodging for 
him, which he shall inhabit for some time.— 
Do you know this Lovzinski? 

I. have often seen him at my master’s 
house in Warsaw.—They say he is hand- 
some. 

He is well made, and about my height. 

His person?—is prepossessing; it is— 

He is a wretch, adds he, interrupting’me 
in a great passion—O that he were but to 
fall into my hands! 

My lord, they say that he is brave— 


he is only caiculated to seduce women!—O 
that he would but fall into my hands! Then 
assuming aless ferocious tone, he continued 
thus: It is a long time since Pulaski wrote 
to me—where is he at present? 

My lord, I have precise orders not to an- 
swer that question: all that I dare to say is, 
that he has the strongest reasons for neither 
discovering the place of his retreat, nor writ- 
ing to any person, and that he will soon come 
| and explain them to you in person. — 
| Doarlinski appeared exceedingly aston- 
ished at this information: I even thourht that 
I could discover some symptoms of fear in 
his countenance, At length, looking at his 
confident, who seemed equally embarrassed 
with himself, he proceeded. You say that 
Pulaski will come here soon? Yes, my lord, 
i» about a fortnight, or a little later. On 
this he again turned to his attendant; but in 
a Short time affecting as much calmness as 
he had before discovered embarrassment:— 
Return to your master, added he; I am sorry 
to have nothing but bad news to communicate 
to him—tell him that Lodoiska is no longer 
here. I myself became surprised in my turn 
at this information. What! my lord, Lo- 
doiska— 

Is no longer here, I tell you!—to oblige 
Pulaski, whom I esteem, I undertook, al- 
though with great repugnance, the task of 
confining his daughter in my castle: nobody 
but myself and he (pointing to his confidant) 
knew that she was here. It is about a month 
since we went, as usual, to carry her provi- 
sions for the day, but there was nobody to 
be found in the apartment. I am ignorant 
how it happened; but what I know well is, 
that she has escaped, for I have heard no- 
thing of her since. She must have undoubt- 
edly have gone to join Lovzinski at Warsaw, 
if perchance the Tartars have not intercept- 
ed her in her journey. 

My astonishment on this became extreme. 
How could I reconcile that which I had seen 
in the garden, with that which Dourlinski 
now told me? There was some mystery in 
this business, which I became exceedingly 
impatient to be acquainted with. I was 
however extremely careful not to exhibit any 
appearance of doubt. My lord, said I, this 
is bad news for my master'—Undoubtedly, 
but itis not my fault. 

My lord, I have a favour to ask of you. 

Let me hear it—The Tartars are ravag- 
ing the neighbourhood of your castle—they 
attacked us—we escaped, as it were, by a 
miracle. Will you permit my brother and 

nyself to remain here-only for the space of 
wwo days? 

For two days only I give my consent. 








oy holding the pen. 


He! I will wager - * money. that 





Where do they lodge? says he to his at- 
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tendant. In an apartment below ground, was 
the reply. 

Which overlooks my gardens? rejoins 
Dourlinski, interrupting him with great agi- 
tation. 

The shutters are well fastened, adds the 
other. 

No matter—You must put them else- 
where. These words made me tremble. 

It is not possible, but—continues the con- 
fident, and then whispered the rest of the 
sentence in his ear. 

Right, says the baron; and let it be done 


he says, your brother and you must depart 
the day after to-morrow; before you go you 
shall see me again, and I will give you a let- 
ter for Pulaski. 

I then went to rejoin Boleslas in the 
kitchen, where he was at breakfast, who soon 
after presented me with a little bottle full of 
ink, several pens, and some sheets of paper, 


{ 


which he had procured without difficulty. I. 


panted with desire to write to Lodoiski; and 
the only difficulty that now remained, was to 
find 2 commodious place, where I might not 
be discovered by the curiosity of Dourlinski’s 
people. 

‘They had already informed Boleslas that 
we could not again be admitted into the 
apartment where we had spent the preceding 
night, until the time should arrive when we 
were to reire to rest. 1 soon, however, be- 
thought myself of a stratagem which suc- 
ceeded to admiration. 

The servants were drinking with my pre- 
tended brother, and politely invited me to 
help them to empty a few flasks. 

I swallowed, with a good grace, several 
glasses of bad wine in succession: in a few 
minutes my legs seemed to totter under me; 
my tongue faultered: I related a hundred 
pleasant and improbable tales to the joyous 
company; in a word, I acted the drunken 
man so well, that Boleslas himself became 
a dupe to my scheme, and actually trembled 
lest, in a moment when I seemed disposed 
to cominunicate every thing, my secret 
should escape. 

Gentlemen, said he, to the astonished 
bacchanals, my brother’s head is not very 
strong to-day; it is perhaps in consequence 
of his wound, let us not therefore, either 
speak to or drink any more with him, for I 
am afraid of his health, and indeed you wouid 
oblige me exceedingly if you would assist me 
to carry him to his bed. To his own beds 
says one of them, that is impossible! But i 
will most willingly lend him my chamber. 
They accordingly laid hold of me, and con- 
veyed me into a garret, of which a bed, a 
table, and a chair formed the sole movabies. 
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Having shut me up in this paltry apartment, 
they instantly left me. This was all that I 
wanted, for the moment that I was alone, I 
immediately sat down to write a long letter 
to Lodoiska. 

I began by fully justifying myself from 
the crimes of which I had been accused by 
Pulaski: I then recounted every thing that 
had occured since the first moment of our 


| separation, until that when I had entered the 


castle of Dourlinski: I detailed the particu- 
lars of my conversation with the baron: I 


| concluded, by assuring her of the most ten- 
instantly. Then addressing himself to me, | 


der and the most respectful passion, and 
swore to her, that the moment she gave me 
the necessary information concerning her 
situation, I would expose myself to every 
danger, in order to finish her horrid cap- 
tivity. 

As soon as my letter was sealed, I deliver- 
ed myself up to a variety of reflections, 
which threw me into a strange perplexity. 
Was it actually Lodoiska who had thrown 
those tiles into the garden? Would Pulaski 
have had the injustice to punish his daugh- 
ter for an attachment which he himself had 
approved? Would he have had the inhumani- 
ty to plunge her intoa frightful prison? And 
even if the hatred he had sworn to me, had 
blinded him so much, how was it possible, 
that Dourlinski would thus have condescend- 
ed to have become the minister of his ven- 
geance? 

But, on the other hand, for these three last 
long months, on purpose to disguise myself, 
I had only worn tattered clothes: the fatigues 
of a tedious journey, and my chagrin, had 
altered me greatly; and who but a mistress 
could have been able to discover Lovzinski 
in the gardens of Dourlinski! Besides, 
had I not seen the name of Lodoiska traced 
upon the tile? Had not Dourlinski himseli 
acknowledged that Lodoiska had been a 
prisoner with him? It is true, he had added 
that she had made her escape; but was not 
this incredible? And wherefore that hatred 
which Dourlinski had avowed against me, 
without knowing my person? What occa- 
sioned that look of inquietude, when it was 
told him, that the emissaries of Pulaski oc- 
cupied a chamber that looked into his gar- 
den: And why above all that appearance of 
error, when I announced to him the ap- 
proaching arrival of my pretended master? 

All these circumstances were well calcu- 
lated to throw me into the greatest agitation. 
{ ruminated over this frightful and mysteri- 
ous adventure, which it was impossible for 
me to explain. For two hours, I unceasingly 
put new questions to myself, to which I was 
-xceedingly embarrassed to make any reply; 
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recovered from my debauch. I had but little 
difficulty in convincing him that my inebriety 
was mere affectation; after which we went | 
down together to the kitchen, where we” 
spent the rest of the day. What a night!— 
My dear Faublas, no one in my whole life 
ever appeared so long, not even that which 
followed. 

At length the attendants conducted us to 
our chamber, where they shut us ups as on 
the former occasion,* without any light: it 
| was yet two tedious hours until midnight. 
At the first stroke of the clock, we gently 
opened the shutters and the casement. I then 
prepared to jump into the garden; but my 
embarrassment was equal to my despair, 
when I found myself obstructed by means of 
iron bars. “ Behold,” said I to Boleslas, 
“ what that cursed confident of Dourlinski 
whispered in his ear! behold what his odious 
master approved, when he said, let it be 
done instantly! behold what they have been 
working at during the day! it was on this 
account that they prevented us from enter- 
in the chamber.” 

“‘ My lord, they have stood on the out- 
side,” replied Boleslas, “ for they have not 
perceived that the shutter has been forced.” 

“ Alas! whether they have perceived it 
or not,” exclaimed I, with violence, “ what 
does it signify? This fatal grating destroys 
all my hopes; it insures the slavery of Lodo- 
| iska—it insures my death.” 








| 
| 


| 


“ Yes, without doubt, it insures thy death!” 
repeats a person at the same time opening 
| the door, and immediately after, Dourlinski, 
| preceded by several armed men, and follow- 
| ed by others carrying flambeaux, enters our 
prison sabre in hand. “ Traitor!” exclaims 
|he, while addressing himself to me with a 





| look in which fury was visibly depicted, «J 


have heard all—I know who you arey,—your 
| servant has discovered your name. Tremble! 
| Of all the enemies of Lovzinski, I am the 
| most implacable!” 

“ Search them,” continued he, turning 
to his aitendants: they accordingly rushed 
in upon me, and as I was without arms, I 
made an useless resistless. They according- 
ly robbed me of my papers, and of the letter 
which I had just written to Lodoiska. Dour- 
linski exhibited a thousand signs of impa- 
tience while reading it, and was scarce able 
to contain himself, 





j 


“ Lovzinski,” says he to me, endeavouring 
to smother his rage, “I already deserve all 
your hatred, I shall soon merit it stiij more; 
in the mean time, you must remain with 


| your worthy confidant in this chamber, to 


which you are so partial.” 





After uttering these words, he left me; 


when at length Boleslas came to sce if | had ) and having double locked the door, he placed 
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a centinel on the outside, and another in the 


garden, opposite the window. 


Figure to yourself the horrible situation 
into which Boleslas and myself were now 
plunged. My misfortunes were at their 
height; but those of Lodoiska affected me 
infinitely more than my own! How great 
must be her uneasiness! She expects Loy- 
zinski, and Lovzinski abandons her! But 
no—Lodoiska knows me too well; she can 
never suspect me of such base perfidy. Lo- 
doiska! she will judge of her lover by her- 
self; she will think that Lovzinski partakes 
her lot, since he does not succour her— 
Alas! the very certainty of my misfortunes 
will augment her own. 

(To be continued. ) 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXIII. 


Miseris succurre disco. Virg. 
We do not pretend to deny that the pro- 


secution of this series is the greatest tem- 


poral comfort we enjoy. We wait with some | 


anxiety ull our turn comes round to appear 
in public, and always receive a very high 
pleasure when we hear our essays praised 
by the “ discerning few,” though few are so 
discerning as to discover who or what we 
are. Being in print as it is called, is certain- 
ly one of the most charming things we 
know of, and we believe that the generality 
of authors, however they may pretend to dis- 
guise it, think pretty nearly in the same 
way. This passion is strongest in early life; 
{ have indeed known many young authors 
so very much put out of sorts by a delay in 
the publication of their pieces, that they 
have actually veen seized with a fit of de- 
spair, and have been on the very point of 
throwing away their pens and stopping up 
their ink bottles forever! Now in the infant 
state of American literature, this would be 


a serious misfortune to the country, and as | 


1 myself have known in the early part of my 
career as an author, “ what kind of sickness 
of heart it is which arises from hope defer- 
red,” I am determined to devote this sheet 
to my correspondents, and as my friend un- 
derneath seems to be particularly urgent I 
wil] do myself the pleasure of introducing 
him first. PETER PEACEABLE. 
; Dear Peter, 

Considering the intimacy which has sub- 
sisted between us for so many years, I do 
not hesitate to inform you that there are 
few men who share so large a portion of my 
esteem as yourself. Nursed by the same 
mother, possessed of the same disposition, 
impelled by like inclinations, and engaged 
in similar pursuits, it is not wonderful that 
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I should consider your welfare us nearly as 
my own; and therefore any piece of advice 
that I might think worth offering I am con- 
fident you would receive with all merited 
candour and consideration. Permit me then 
to say that I trembled a little at beholding 
your name at the bottom of an essay on the 
commencement of the new year. What! 
thought I, does the old man think he is going 
to live forever, that he begins another year 
|in such high spirits, and hopes of success! 
Besides, where is the use of a man of his 
years who cant see a letter without the aid of 
his spectacles, and whose handtrembles with 
the debility of age, straining his eyes and 
paralysing his fingers, in hopes of reclaim- 
ing a world that has been gallopping to de- 
struction these five thousand years! Peter, I 
tell thee the world is not a whit better than 
it Was two years ago, with all thy palaver and 
morality. People will get angry, and lie, 
and be fashionable, and love wealth, and 
abuse the poor, and talk scandal, and be bad 
| critics, and get drunk, and do a thousand 
other bad things in spite of all you may say; 
and I therefore advise you to sit still at your 
fire side, and read your bible, and let the 
silly world do what seemeth bes. unto it, 
and you will very much oblige 


YOURSELF. 


Mr. Peaceable, 

I was ieft by the death of my father heir 
to an estate large enough to procure me 
| every comfort and luxury of life. My family 
having always moved in the first circles af 
society, Iam under the necessity of seeing 
a vast deal more company than I should if 
my own inclinations were consulted in the 
business. The turn of mind which belongs 
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to me is rather of the grave cast; I was al- 
ways fond of study and take great pleasure in 
| conversation when it is conducted with li- 
beral sense and spirited animation, and has 
| some definite object for its aim. 

I am yery much at a loss to coneeive 
wherein the true use of seeing company as 
it is called, consists. When you are invited 
to spend an evening with a lady and her 
husband you go, or ought to go, with an ex- 
| pectation of deriving some advantage from 
| the visit. You expect to converse upon 
! 
| 





agreeable or useful topics, and when that is 


thing. But this far from the intention of mo- 
| dern parues; you find when you enter the 
| 








room twenty or thirty ladies on one side and 
as many gentlemen on the other, all trying, 
good souls! with might and main to support 
some kind of desultory converse with their 
neighbour. After tea you are summoned to 
the ball room, and compelled to dance your- 
self sick for the pleasure of dancing; or if 


, the case, you are always likely to learn some-7 
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there be no fiddling, you are expected to 
entertain the ladies with an eternal variety 
of new topics, though you can scarcely geta 
simper of approbation for all your labour 
and pains. But of all tea party amusements 
fawn filaying is the most insipid and disgust- 
ing. To see grown gentlemen of thirty and 
mature misses of eighteen and twenty reviv- 
ing the sports of ten and twelve is certainly 
mighty queer if nothing worse; and what 


able is the cold and disinterested way in 
which they are pursued, showing that the 
company resort to this in despair of any 
other more rational amusement. If the party 
are silent or converse among themselves, 
the lady of tne house thinks she is not doing 
her duty; all must be noise and bustle or 
there can be no entertainment. I never spoke 
to any lady or gendemen of understanding 
but who viewed these things in the light in 
which I see them, and heartily wish for a 
reformation. If people will give large parties 
let them at least find amusements suited to 


the age of the company present. 1 remain 
yours, kc. 


—_— 


For the Repertory. 


In my last I said to frequent theatres too 
often is injurious to a great number oi peo- 
ple. Another objection which I shall make, 
and that has been repeatedly urged, is, that 
so maby prostitutes constautiy attend 


substantial charges that religious people 
adduce. ‘hey are certainly a great nuisance 


utierly rooted out of them. They present 
one of the greatest snares for our youth to 
fall into, and it requires a young man of 
perseverance and very scrupulous princi- 
pies to avoid falling into it. ‘They contami- 
vate and sometimes expel every sentiment 


makes the childish affairs still more intolers | 


them. This is one of the greatesi and most i 


to orderly and well disposed peopie who ° 
frequent theatrical exhibitions, and every) 
| pains should be taken that they should be 





of purity from his breast, and are often the 
principal cause of leading him into still far- 
ther impurities. But it may be said, that 
they cannot well be distinguished from the 
other class of people. ‘hey are dressed 
genteel and decent, and cannot easily be 
known to belong to that description of per- 


that they might be suppressed with all their 
treacherous blandishments. . 











which I cannot pass oyer. They prevent 


sons of whom we are speaking. In outward 7 
dress they may not, but in their conduct, | 
actions, and conversation they can. We have |) 
no doubt but every means, that have been| 
thought effectual, have been tried, in order J 


But there is one advantage in theatres 
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young men from resorting to gaming 
tables and taverns. This is undoubtedly one 
of the strongest arguments that can be ad- 
vanced in their favour. If they and other 
amusements of a similar description were 
abolished, our youth could not resort to any 
public shows, and they would be compelled 
to pass their time in places that do far more 
injury to their morals and their industry. 
This is perhaps one of the greatest checks, 
and greatly conduces to divert a young man 
from those places, which have been the ruin 
of thousands. Many families have been re- 
scued from poverty, and the reputations of 
many have been saved. Some have advanced 
the opinion that a theatre is the commence- 
ment of the destructive practice of visiting 
the gaming table. This assertion is not true, 
nor can any semblance of reasoning substan- 
tiate the charge. If a theatre first instills 
into a person the desire of plunging into all 
the vices and sensualities of the age, how 
does it happen that when it is closed for a 
long time, he is often compelled to frequent 
other places which are so ruinous and de-| 
stroying to every sense of honour and every 
princple of morality? If such a great injury 
is derived from attending the theatres, why 
is it not seen more clearly in his actions? 
Do they so captivate them with “ their fan- 
tastical and ridiculous nonsense,” that they 
imbibe a disrelish to things of a more im- 
portant nature? This objection will not stan 
the test of reasoning. It is founded upon no- 
thing else than a prejucice, which has take: 
hold of many who are famed for their literary 
acquirements, and their standing in society. 
It would seem probable that they might sce 
the impropriety of this unfounded bias, but 
they either cannot or will not. 

Another objection that I have heard started 
against theatres, is that they are founded 
entirely upon fashion, and that men merely 
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unstable, and especially of the female part 
of creation, is not entirely true. The dispo- 
sitions of youth have always been gay, and 
have not given ear to the dictates of reflec- 
tion, except in some rare instances. They 
have always been characterized by a certain 
levity which experience and age have after- 
wards removed, and which has yielded to the || 
calm voice of reason. It cannot with strict 
puopriety be said that attending theatres in- 
creases this changeable disposition, and that | 
it tends to debar the entrance into their 
minds of any stability in their behaviour. | 
We say that there are some who are more | 
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this to be ranked among accidents that have 
often, and always will happen? Surely it 
ought. A church is composed of materials 
that will take fire as well as those of a thea- 
tre. Many instances have occurred that 
corroborate this assertion. It will be need- 
less to particularise any, as they are no 
doubt known to your readers. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Editor, that the ad- 
vantages resulting from attending theatrical 
amusements, counterbalance the injuries we. 
may receive from them. They depict vice 
and virtue in their strongest colours, and 
they place before our eyes the dangerous 





gay and fantastical than others, but will this } 
be said also of the latter? Some may be ren- 
dered more ridiculous, in their deportment | 
than others by frequenting theatres; but they 
will not have the same effect upon all. Some 
are matured by experience and their conduct 
is consistent with, and has an amiable solidi- | 
ty in their whole actions. So that upon the | 


which are sometimes observed in both sexes. 

It is unnecessary for me to hazard any 
strictures upon the late disastrous occur- 
ence at Richmond. It has been publicly de- 
claved in the pulpits of a religious denomi- 
nation, that it is the vengeance of Heaven, 
sid that it ought to serve as a warning to 
those who attend theatres. Your correspond- 


i 
} 


whole we have reason to say that theatres | 
e . | 
do not increase those fantastical manners | 


principles of the one and the good effects of 
the other. They represent to us the leading 
features of them both, and the different in- 
fluence which they bear upon our minds. In 


short I believe, that if any detriment is de- 
| 


| rived from attending them, their benefits are 
| equal, if not superior. . 

| Upon the discussion of theatres I have 
| endeavoured to avoid giving offence to those 
| who differ from me in their opinions, and 
| especially I have avoided showing any ac- 
_crimony to those of the religious persua- 
sion, whose sentiments I know are diame- 
trically opposite to mine. But I shall now 
| conclude, having detained you, Mr. Editor, 
VERUS. 


| too long. 


a 
For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 








cut under the signature of “ Humanity,” 
as done the task. The vengeance of Heaven, 


as theatres. He has also made a remark that 
preceding ages have confirmed, that acci- 
dents of this description have been convert- 


sons. An account is always published in or- 
der to show the public the great danger of 
attending these amusements; but in reality 
they regard their own interest. It is very 











resort to them, because they are fashionable. 


It is also said that they have a great tendency | 


to make the minds of the female sex giddy, 
vain, and full of levity. As to their depend- 
ing upon fashion, they have always been| 
known to exist, in some light or other,| 
among people of all ages. They are a fashion | 
that has received the patronage of time, 


unfortunate that such accidents have not 


ment of many have been greatly increased 
by them. 





as he says, has fallen upon churches as well ! 


ed to the pecuniary advantage of some per- | 


happened oftener, for the benefit and emolu- | 





and the consentj of nations. It is as much) 


Some people have ‘brought forward an 


objection which they think will forever 


silence the advocates of theatres. They say 
that there is not so much combustible mat- 
ter in churches as in-theatres, where the 


fashion in going to church as it is in fre-|| scenes and other parts are full of materials 
quenting theatres, and it has been an invari-|) which would easily set the whole house in 


able custom among all countries to encour- 
age such amusements, and because they are 
resorted to now, and no doubt they will be 
hereafter, it is a fashion. 

It is useless, Mr. Editor, to dwell upon 
this foolish assertion. The other may with 
more propriety be considered. As to theatres 





making the minds of our youth light and 








flames. We grant that there is more com- 
bustible matter in theatres than in any other 
place. But how has it happened that 


churches have also caught fire and have 
been reduced to ashes? Are not they as liable 
to be destroyed as theatres? Have not some 
unforseen accidents wrapped places of wor- 


ship in the al] deyouring flames? Ought not 


In consequence of a communication ap- 
| pearing in your entertaining miscellany. of. 
the Ist. instant, which has excited no small 
| degree of interest, and not doubting your 
| impartiality on this subject, you will oblige 


| by giving the following remarks a place as 
A REPLY TO VERUS. 

From the liberal manner which you, sir, 
| concluded your communication respecting 
\ theatrical representations, it is with some 
} pleasure I raise my pen on the same subject, 


|| hoping, that it may produce a radical inves 


j 


{ 


|| tigation of the subject, as well as a change 
| in your opinions. 

We find that in every stage of society, 
imagery has been used by the crafty cither 
to satiate their own desires or to change the 
state of society for the attainment of some 
particular object. Hence it is that in the 
early ages of mankind, when the science of 
government could have been but little known 
and indeed rested in a great measure on the 
dispositions, prejudices or passions of the 
people, that ambitious men, after a long 
struggle in endeavouring to convince the 
multitude to follow the chimeras of their 
imagination, and not being able to substan- 
tiate their opinions with proofs, they threw 
aside all real pretentions to virtue in not 
discovering truths: to attain their object, 
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. muck to disseminate that knowledge through 


_were fit only to be slaves: Philip, of the petty 





they at last resorted to imagery or THEA 
TRICAL REPRESENTATIONS. 

Pericles, after various attempts to lure the 
opinions of his countrymen in his favour, 
and in opposition to his rival Cimon,* was 
the first who introduced among the virtuous 
people of Athens, theatrical representations, 
ata time, too, when she was acknowledged 
«“ the mistress of learning” the mother of 
science. But, Verus, mark the change:— 
The moment Pericles found that the people 
of Athens grew fond of Ais theatres, he had 
a law passed by which a portion of money 
from the public treasury was allotted to each 
of the poor citizens so that they might enjoy 
more fully the desires of their own imagina- 
tion, by extravagantly decorating the thea- 
tres!t What was then the effect of this in- 
fatuation? The once virtuous patriot was 
now-the indolent citizen; those schools of 
science which, as it were, yesterday, “ were 
seen in all their splendour, and contributed 


every class of people, for which they were 
so conspicuous;” to-day is turned into a re- 
cepticle for dramatic babblers; and poor 
Fschylus died with grief because Sophocles 
excelled him in dramatic writing. In fine, } 
at this period, as Justin assures us, whose | 
varacity we presume will not be doubted, a 
war broke out, the Athenian treasury empty, 
every spark of virtuous or national feel- 
ing had been drawn from the bosoms of its | 
citizens by theatrical representations; they 


state of Macedon, attacked, conquered, and 
enslaved the once learned, brave, and gener- 
ous people of Athens. 

Can you, Verus, in looking over this aw- 
ful picture, retain your senses and be of 
opinion that our theatres will “ be placed 
ufion a more extensive scale?’ Good God, 
you certainly cannot. 

I declare to you, sir, that I am not parti- 
cularly attached to any particular sect what- 
ever—I admire the general principles of re- 
ligion and endeavour to form my character 
with those principles, without which, in my 
opinion, none can have the /eas¢ pretextions 
to virtue. 





“ Theatres,” you say, “have never ceased 
being attacked by the religious.” This asser- 





tion with the insinuations which follow ap- 
pear well calculated to ensnare the youthful 
and gay imagination; you have failed in 


* Plut. in Vit. Pericl. p. 156. 

+ “ Plutarch asserts that the money idly thrown 
away upon the representation of the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides alone, amounted to a 
much greater sum than had been expended in all 











one instance, and I have not a doubt, from 
what I know of the youths of this city, 
you will in every other. Can you possibly 
think that “ theatres are schools of morality,”’ 
and “ hazard” the opinion publicly? I have 
visited theatres and have been in their neigh- 
bourhood on nights of performance, and 
have witnessed scenes of depravity the very 
idea of which shocks my imagination. Stili 
you deny that “ they viliate the morals of 
those who attend them.” 

Are theatres, or are they not, injurious to 
society? To answer this question, let the 
mind be divested of all prejudice;” and I 
believe I may safely hazard the assertion,” 
that you will find not six persons of either sex, 
who are considered of sense and learning, 
that will say on reflection “they are not.” 
But on the contrary you will find that “ the 
million” will agree in saying that frequent- 
ing theatres destroys the domestic happiness 
of the poor, is injurious to the health and 
prosperity of the rich, and hurtful to the 
morals of both. 

Were the baneful course you seem in- 
clined to pursue followed up to that pitch 
of enthusiam among us which proved so 
fatal to the ancient seat of science and learn- | 
ing, and which, if you will admit that similar | 
course will produce like effects, might be 
considered probable, the consequences ap- 
pear so dreadful that it fills my heart—TI can 
proceed no further HAMILTON. 
(To be contiued.) 





For the Repertory. 


HONOUR. 
Addressed to a young friend, resident in the 
country. 
Accept the poet’s lay, dear boy, 
Who dost in rural peace enjoy 
The luxury of the season, 
Which, as its luscious moments roll, 
May well be calied the “ flow of soul,” 
And charming “ feast of reason.” 


For what the “ flow of soul” can be, 
Unless the cultured globe to see 

In opening fragrance blooming? 
Behold the favourites of the earth, 
Rise, gradual, to vigorous birth, 

The desert air perfuming? 

And what the feast of reason” too, 
But fruitful nature thus to view, 

No more with winter hoary; 
Behold the distant planets rise 
In lustre through the arching skies, 

And spread their Maker’s glory? 
See how majestic, how serene, 

What regularity is seen, 

In smiling hature’s features; 
And thence deduce, what some deny, 
That he who guides the worlds on high - 

Doth also guide his creatures. 


Dear Charles, what whimsical caprice, 
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What folly and what guilt it is, 
That some will deeply ponder; 











their wars against the Persians in defence of their 








And, after serious thought, declare, 
Heaven leaves his numerous worlds through air 








liberty and common safety.” Mont. 





Witbout a guide to wander. 
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If Heaven take no immediate hand, 

In works below, but idly stand, 
While all things roll at random, 

Or Indian file, like geese, you know, 

Where one conducts they all will go, 
Or horses drove in tandem. 


If one the other should o’ertake, 

What dreadful uproar it wquld make 
In each deserted planet; 

*Tis probable, that very soon 

The Sun would overtake the Moon, 
Unless the Moon outran it. 


In which case, Charles, how soon should we, 
With grief. that beauteous planet see, 
In awful conflagration; 
And if the Earth should meet with Mars, 
There doubtless would be wounds and scars, 
And horrid devastation. 


But, Charles, of this unfruitful stuff 

I think I’ve written quite enough, 
Such folly don’t deserve it; 

Let thou thy heart in this be stayed, 

That God directs the world he made, 
And let no trope unnerve it. 


When joy beams bright or sorrows lower, 
Do thou revere his sovereign power, 
In rational devotion; 
Though fleet thy joy and long may last 
Thy griefs, he ll guide thee safely past, 
And calm the rude commotion. 
Now soon, my friend, the busy world, 
With all her crimes, though not unfurled, 
Wiil ask thy sole attention; 
But for the pitfalls and the snares, 
Which vice for innocence prepares, 
here may be, Charles, prevention. 
And if this humble verse of mine 
May guard a guiltless heart like thine 
Against the false delusion, 
Be well assured, dear youth, to me 
The only hoped return ’twill be, 
And blessing in profusion. 


What is this word which oft I hear, 
And which so many men appear 

To reverence, called Honour? 
This I have often heard you ask, 
Which now my muse to say, the task 

Takes willingly upon her. 

The flattering slave long used to fawn, 

Will his magined honour pawn, 
While under your protection, 

By every saint and virtue swear, 

Your manly form is passing fair, 

Your mind is all perfection. 
Disdain the whole ungenerous breed, 
They have no honour, Charles, indeed, 

And mean but to deceive thee, 
They ’ll seal thy eyes as close as wax, 
Thy purse immoderately tax, 

And fleece thee, boy, believe me. 
But if self love should fill thy heart, 
They ’ve gained a friend to act a part 

That will insure destruction; 

If this should shelter find with thee, 
Believe me, it can never be 

Of honour the production. 

Nor let that passion e’er obtrude, 
Relentless, dark ingratitude, 

Within thy soul’s warm mansion; 
Like the torpedo’s touch, it numbs, 
And every virtue cold becomes, 

Prevented from expansion. 

If services are, Charles, repaid 
With injuries, can it be said, 

Such actions spring from honour? 
Impossible, so censured guilt, 

While seas of guiltless blood he spilt, 

The unrelenting Bonner. 


And if to man ’tis base to show 
This dark and hateful passion, know, 
Since thence all good is given, 
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Tis treble baseness to his name, 

Tis awful guilt and guilty shame, 
To cherish it ’gainst Heaven. 

There is 2 vice that ever wakes, 

That chews the venom of her snakes, 
And ruin keeps her eyes on; 

’Tis Envy, bid the fien | depart, 

Nor let thy yet untainted heart, 
Drink in her fatal poison. 


Her baleful drink, a bitter gall, 
She spits promiscuously at all 
That come where she ’s in action; 
And will with savage joy impeach 
Those virtues which she cannot reach, 
And give them to detraction- 


Her rage emits sulphureous fires, 

Beneath which honest worth expires, 
In agonies, unfriended; 

So his hot lava tna boils, 

And now no more the verdure smiles, 
In burning ruin ended. 


Then tell me, youth, if such a thing 
From any place but hell can spring, 

Where pride and hate maintain her; 
But here, though oft with cunning screened, 
Honour disdains the crafty fiend, 

And, Charles, do you disdain her. 


There is a crime which lives with some, 
Who think from honour it doth come, 
*Tis pride, I need not name iti 
If honourable thou would be, 
Let this be banished far from thee, 
For honour will disclaim it. 


If hatred ever would impart 

Her poison to thy guiltless heart, 
Refuse the tainted chalice, 

For if the fury once arise, 

Fair honour from the bosom flies, 
It cannot live with malice. - 


Perhaps, my youthful friend, you "ll find 
Full many a weak, misguided mind, 
Which custom finds pretences; 
Who think it is most base, indeed, 
A shameful and ignoble creed, 
To pardon ali offences. 
Perhaps two quarrel, from some cause, 
Unknown to honour’s sacred laws, 
Engendered at a revel; 
From false positions neither yield, 
And hasten to the distant field, 
The deadly tube to level. 


The spring is touched, the fatal ball 
Flies swift and bids its victim fall! 
His feelings now unfolding, 
See, while his pistol leaves his hand, 
The honourable murderer stand, 
In grief, the corpse beholding! 


Charles, need I tell you, this indeed, 
Is an ignoble, shameful creed’ 
I hope, my friend, you know it; 
Never let this your bosom bear, 
Or if it be already there, 
Immediately forego it. 
Believe me, this has nought to do 
With honour, such a thing do you, 
Dear Charles, place no regard on; 
But if these quarrels will arise, 
Remember, all the honour lies, 
Invariably, in pardon. 
There is, you "ll find, a passion named. 
By nature, love, by some ’tis famed 
For soul refining pleasure; 
But as along the stream you go, 
You ll float on joy and sink in wo, 
In an abundant measure. 


Yet, should a maiden soft and fair, 


. A fond regurd for you declare, 


And you should, Charles, deceive her, 
Should vow an equal flame to feel, 
The “ jewel of the soul” to steal, 

But in despair to leave her; 




















Be thou assured of this, thy soul 
Is lost to honour’s proud control, 

For honour would condemn it; 
And if thou honour would’st maintain, 
Let lawless passion sue in vain, 

And still do thou contemn it. 


In short, my friend, in every stage 
Of thoughtless youth or riper age, 
In choice be still judicious; 
If honour thou would’st e’er obtain, 
From every action, youth, abstain, 
Which conscience says is vicious. 


I ’ve thus far traced to thee the ways, 
Which virtue, Charles, and reason says, 

That honour may be missed in; 
And now with equal zeal pursue, 
With brevity, fe to vieW, 

What honour does consist in. 
Such honour I would now portray, 
And bid my vouthful friend obey, 

As found, in ages whilom, 

When virtue Roman greatness blest, 
Within Fabricius’ noble breast, 

Congenial asylum. 

Or such as warmed that soul of fire, 
Who overcame th’ unjust desire, 

Which often doth unman us; 
When through the world the rumour run, 
And sacred honour owned her son, 

In godlike Africanus. 

Not such as bloody Sylla feels, 

Or such as follows Cesar’s heels, 
While over all victorious; 

*Tis but the empty blast of fame, 

The windy bubble of a name 
That guilt had rendered glorious, 


Revere the sovereign Lord of earth, 
Who spoke creation into birth, 
And man superior o’er it; 
*Tis honour to devote each hour 
To contemplation of his power, 
And humbly to adore it. 
As throug! the busy world you glide, 
Let purest netives be your guide, 
And regulate your feelings; 
Round honour purity is bound, 
And real honour will be found 
With uprightness in dealings. 
If Heaven, in mercy, Charles, should send 
That first of earthly goods, a friend, 
And that sincere, remember, 
I °d have your generous feeling run 
As fervid as the summer sun, 
Not frigid as December. 


Think that you are supremely blessed, 
Lodge all his seerets in your breast, 
And place the lock upon her; 
Of this you may be certain, youth, 
Inviolate and sacred truth 
Is linked with sacred honour. 


Let genial pity warm your breast, 

To make the wretched pauper blest, 
Not giving in redundance; 

But what may sooth his wants and care, 

And what your bounty well may spare, 
Unfelt, from your abundance. 


Pray pardon me, my friend, but I 

Would warn you, never let a lie 
Promulgaie defamation; 

If chance misrepresent, then you 

Should think it unto honour due, 
To offer reparation. 


Disdain those vices which allure, 
The soul’s perdition may insure, 
Fach nobler feeling narrow; 
Those orgies of debauch, I mean, 
Where revelry pervades the scene, 
The billiard and the faro. 


Noi only there is lost your gold, 
But there the rich estate is sold, 


And ruin soon will find you; 
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To shun this, Charles, is honour, know, 
For if to scenes like this you'go, 

You leave it all behind you. 

*Tis honour, too, to shun those charms 

That lure thee to the wanton’s arms, 
And lead to deep perdition, 

To guilty deeds of darkest dye, 

That bid the gentler virtues fly, 

Demand a meek submission. 
Dear, hopeful friend, to what I say, 

At least a triend’s attention pay, 

Since I am thy adviser; 

*Tis honour, you need not be told, 
To shun ungenerous love for gold, 

And scorn the name of miser. 

And yet’tis honour not to spend, 
As if thy wealth could never end, 

And, heedless, thousands squander; 
Which, if applied to raise the poor, 
Might bid the wretched now no more, 

In penury to wander. 

In short, in virtue’s path to run, 

And bid the soul each vice to shun 
That ruin brings upon her; 

To others openly to do, 

As you would have them unto you, 

Remember, Charles, is Honour. 

VALERIAN. 
— 


For the Repertory. 


How bright, in the morning of youth, are the dreams 
‘That ardour inspires and fancy pourtrays; 
Like the Sun when he darts through the storm-cloud 
his beams 
And illumines the world with their glorious blaze. 


’*T was thus I remember’d the moments entomb’d 
In the bosom of Time, when my heart was so light 
That the flowrets of joy, though they smilingly 
bloom’d, 
As I pluck’d them look’d fresher, more lovely 
and bright. 


1 remember’d how soon their delusions were o’er, 
When fancy gave place to reality cold; 
When the hues that so charm’d, could transport 
me no more, 
When I proved first the truth which Experienee 
told. 


She said, with a sigh, “ that the pleasures were few 
Of this life, when compared with its sorrows and 
cares, 
And the heart that was gayest and lightest, she 
knew, 
Had never eluded the pangs it prepares.” 
I'he said too, the mind was inconstant, and never 
Was charm’d on the morrow with joys of to day; 
Phat its nature was fickle, still changing forever, 
Stull happiness seeking, yet wandering astray? 
Truth flow’d from her lips, and the time has arrived 
When | feel how untrue were the day dreams I 
form’d, 
Yet not of her charm is Existence deprived— 
Life still with gay hopes and bright joys is adorn’d, 
a 
From the Port Folio. 
COMMENTS ON THE CHARACTER AND WRIT- 
INGS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(Continued. ) 
Another weakness in the character of 
Goldsmith was credulity; this made him the 
dupe of every species of imposition, and 





what is very singular, he never reformed by 
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experience. Knaves without the slightest 
claim to charity were sure of imposing on 
his benevolence, whenever he had funds at 
command. This extreme liability to decep- 
tion resulted from his abhorrence to con- 
template a spectacle so base, as a detection 
of such a falsehood, represents. Minds of 
strong sensibility, indulging in the luxury 
such feelings excite, loathe the thought that 
all this may result from tales of artifical dis- 
tress, and would prefer being the dupe of 
‘such deception rather than to hazard by de- 
tection the violation of feelings so sacred. It 
may generally be remarked, that persons in- 
heriting strong sensibilities, are always 
prone to be credulous. The tale has made 
its impression before incredulity has an op- 
portunity to whisper a doubt, and afterwards 
we believe with the same energy that we 
feel. Goldsmith likewise inherited a pecu- 
liar irritability of temper. We may very well 
conceive how much this must have been 
managed to his disadvantage, when his frank 
and open demeanour are considered. John-| 
son with an irritability of temper, little, if at 
all inferior to Goldsmith’s, by his stern and 
austere deportment, forbade all impertinence 
of intimate intercourse. He had too high a 
sense of his own dignity, even in the con- 
versation of his dearest friends, to allow of 
improper liberties. This served him as a 
guard against such frequent trials of his 
temper; but far different was the fate of poor 
Goldsmith. His friends delighted to irritate 
him, for they knew that the slightest ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation on their part, 
would be met with entire forgiveness on his. 
Thus perfectly acquainted with the tone of 
all his feelings, they made it their employ- 
ment to exhibit him in every ludicrous at- | 
titude, to enjoy his teazing distresses, to in- | 
flame his irritability, and then to ask and to 
receive his forgiveness. Whether such con- 
duct perseveringly followed up, can be jus- 
tified on the score, not of decency alone, but 
of morality also, is a question which we do 
not hesitate to answer decidedly in the ne- 
gative. Had these gentlemen been the ene- 
mies, instead of the friends of Goldsmith, 
what more could they have done to torture 
his tranquility? They would have lacked the 
opportunities they then enjoyed of disturb- 
ing his quiet; they would have lacked that 
intimate knowledge of his character and 
habits, that with the aid of their friendship 
they possessed. Surely there are seasons in 
which it is impertinent for our friends to 
trifle with us, and bounds beyond which 
even friendship is not warranted to go. Nor 
can we conceive of many characters more 
hateful than those, who, with the word friend- 





timg acts of open hostility to friendship. 
That fatal and abused word is pronounced as 
an opiate to every indignity, and must be 
borne with, because they only torture us to 
prove the strength of their attachments. 
What possible pleasure is derived to wit- 
ness the vexations and sufferings of a heart 
that feels for our welfare, while we know 
ourselves to be the cause of such suffering 
and vexation, is beyond our power to im- 
agine. Of such characters was Goldsmith 
the daily dupe: instead of humouring his 
innocent peculiarities, and hiding his little 
foibles, they sought every occasion to ex- 
pose them both, for their merriment and 
laughter. But Goldsmith, although quick to 
take umbrage, and to do un offensive act 
when he did, was as speedy to repair a fault 
when he was sensible of having committed 
one. His servants would irritate him to offer 
them personal violence, with a full know- 
ledge that they would receive money for 
such outrages as soon as resentment had 
subsided. His poverty has been exclusive- 
ly charge to the account of his profusion; 
but this is both ungenerous and unjust. 
Lord Lyttleton the yonger, professes to lay 
the whole blame of Goldsmith’s poverty at | 
his own door, because he did not make what | 
e might have made by his writings. Un- 
doubtedly this is true; but allowing his lerd- | 
ship’s postulate, still we contend no censure 
alights upon Oliver Goldsmith. He posses- | 
sed a coy and virgin fear of being in any | 
way instrumental in promoting human mi- | 
sery. Thus, when he sold his poem en- 
titled “ The Traveller,’ and received the 
bookseller’s note for the money, he showed 
the obligation to a friend, who remarked that 
it was a large sum considering the diminutive 
size of his poem. Oliver replied, I think so | 
too, and I am afraid the poor man will suf- | 
fer by his contract. I am resolved therefore | 
to return the note and the bookseller shall | 
pay me according to the sale of the poem; 
and this was accordingly done. Such pecu- 
liarities prevented him from bringing his 
talents to a favourable market. His lordship’s | 
censure is, therefore, for the most part | 
unjust. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
With our promised impartiality, we give 
undelayed publicity to the essay of Hamilton, 
in reply to Verus; only reminding both, that 








personal invective or become a theological 

controversy, exclusion from the columns of 

the Repertory is the succeeding consequence. 
An interview with S. is requested. 


— 


The ingenious Mr. Daniel French has 
brought his discovery of a mode to make 
bricks out of the earth, in its natural state, 
without any other preparation than being 
pulverised by the machinery, to perfection. 
By the machine he has constructed, twenty 
thousand bricks may be made in a day, 
without the use of manual labour. They are 
moulded in the neatest manner in cast iron 
moulds, and consequently all are of the 
same size, and extremely smooth and polish- 
ed, and fit so closely, that the Saving in 
mortar and lime will be very considerable. 
They weigh nearly as heavy again as com- 
mon bricks, and experience has shown, they 
burn equally as well. They are ready to be 
carried to the kiln as they are made, and, 
therefore, save all the labour of making and 
piling, as well as the risque of wet and bad 
weather. This invention is one of those 
which will be of infinite advantage to our 
country, and the knowledge of it ought to 
be diffused as widely as possible. It particu- 


jarly promises to aid the improvement of 


the western section of the Union. In Ken- 


| tucky and Tennessee, the Ohio, Indiana, 


Orleans and Mississippi territories, it will 
be peculiarly useful, and being now no 
longer a matter of speculation, but reduced 
to actual practice, all doubts of its success 
are done away. A model of it may be seen 
at Mrs. Wilson’s, on the Capitol Hill, in this 
city. Nat. Intel. 
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The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
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| scribers half yearly in advance. 


It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 


| considered as subscribing for the next. 


(To be Continued.) I 


Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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ship on their lips, are perpetually commit- | 





should difference of opinion degenerate into 


near St. Mary’s church. 
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